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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

THE TNSPIRERS OF SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS 



To the discussion of any topic which involves conflicting evidence 
we should bring, not only a critical, but a judicial mind and must culti- 
vate a sense of proportion toward the relative value of the proofs sub- 
mitted. Suppose, for example, that a great painter recounts in his 
memoirs that his model was the wife of a certain Gioconda, a carpenter. 
Subsequently the masterpiece is stolen and the thief writes its history, 
telling us, perhaps, that it is the portrait of Vittoria Colonna. Would 
the public exclaim, "We must believe him for he had the picture"? 
Surely not. Yet similar evidence is used by the " Herbertists " in their 
controversy over " Who inspired Shakespeare's Sonnets ?" 

Now unless we are obstinate in wishing to completely exclude one, and 
uphold the other, of the Herbert or Southampton theories, the two need 
not necessarily conflict, though the only documents legally " good " as 
evidence support the older tradition, which ascribes to the third Earl of 
Southampton the original role of that fair youth, prototype of Adonis, 
and subject of the early sonnets. 

These documents are the two poems, the only literature published with 
the known consent of their author, respectively, in 1593 and 1594, 
by an editor named Field, native of Stratford. Both " Venus and 
Adonis " and " Lucrece " bear dedications over the signature " William 
Shakespeare " to the Hon. Henrie Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and 
the text of these two dedications forms a prose epitome of the earliest 
sonnet sequence " The Love I bear your Lordship is without end — all 
I have done is yours, all I have to do, is yours, being part of all I 
have, devoted yours." The promise of consecrating all "idle hours" to 
a " Grauer Labour " honoring his patron's name is also significant. In- 
deed, no one thoroughly conversant with these writings can ignore their 
spiritual analogy with the subject of the early sonnets, the fair youth 
who is urged to matrimony, in almost the same language and metaphors 
as are used by the Goddess in " Venus and Adonis," 

"Speak of Adonis and his counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you." 

We see in TVFiervelt's portrait of Southampton at nineteen, just such an 
interesting and refined type of beauty as the sonnets describe and even 
those which bitterly arraign the poet's friend coincide with the " wild " 
life led by the young earl before his clandestine marriage. In corrobora- 
tion of this externa] proof and internal evidence indicating Southampton 
as that friend of " Beauty, Birth, and Wit " contrasted to the poet " In 
disgrace with fortune and men's eyes," who has made himself " a motley 
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to the view," we have the almost contemporary testimony of Nicholas 
Rowe in his " Life." " Shakespeare," he says, " had received Uncommon 
marks of Favour and Friendship from this Earl (of Southampton) who, 
at one time, gave him a thousand pounds to carry through a purchase 
he had a mind to, a Bounty very great and very rare at any time." 
So unusual, indeed, says Rowe, " That I should not have ventured to 
insert it if it had not been handed down by Sir William d'Avenant." 

Compare this statement with the line " I found, or thought I found, 
you did exceed the barren tender of a poet's debt " and note also that 
the stanzas which describe the rival poets are recognizable as referring 
to Marlowe, Chapman, and Nash, all eager to obtain Southampton's 
favor. 

If we examine William Herbert's title as prototype of the youth in 
question, we find that his father subventioned a company of players 
who once presented Henry VI., and that it was to William Herbert, 
himself Earl of Pembroke in 1623, that Shakespeare's friends and fellow- 
actors, Hemmings and Condell, dedicated their folio edition of Shake- 
speare's plays. This may, indeed, indicate Pembroke's interest in the 
dramatic works, but it is still a long way from proving him to have in- 
spired the sonnets. 

The whole Herbert theory is grounded on the publisher Thorpe's dedi- 
cation to his volume containing these poems printed in 1609, whether 
from original texts or copies is unknown. It is certain, however, that 
this edition appeared eleven years after the sonnets were well known 
in the literary centers of the London taverns, for Francis Meres had 
already referred to them in his handbook of Elizabethan poetry, Palladis 
Tamia or Wit's Treasurie, published in 1598 and speaking in that year 
of " mellifluous honey -tongued Shakespeare's sugar'd sonnets among his 
private friends." Now Thomas Thorpe was a well-known "Pirate Pub- 
lisher," and his volume bears the following inscription : " To the onlie 
begetter of these insuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.," and on the concordance 
of these letters with the initials of William Herbert's name, the whole 
theory called " Herbertist " is based. 

I remember being thrilled at the age of twelve by my supposed dis- 
covery that these letters were a misprint, or rather inversion, of H. W., 
for Henry Wriothesley, and perhaps it is because we become wedded in 
time to our own ideas that I still believe so at a more advanced age. 
Graver critics, however, see in the letters W. H. merely a fictitious cipher 
used to cloak the theft of stolen papers with a semblance of authority; 
while others think that they refer to " Will Hall " who traffick'd in manu- 
scripts and was consequently dear to the heart of the Piratical Publisher. 
They point out that the Elizabethan sense of the word "begetter" is 
more properly " procurer for publication " than " literary inspirer." Be 
this as it may, it seems to me that all commentators have singularly 
failed to comprehend the significance of Meres' line, which expressly 
states that the sonnets were " among his private friends " hence, not neces- 
sarily addressed to the same person, this fact, indeed, is obvious, for some 
are to a woman. Critics also ignore another point of interest, even 
Sir Sidney Lee, who has published a text fac-simile of Thorpe's edition 
from the "Bodleian" copy, fails to mention that it differs from that 
of the British Museum, which divides the sonnets into three distinct 
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groups, cutting, by a marginal interpolation, the sequence at No. 127 
with the words " Series II." and at 152 " Series III." It is well 
known that at No. 127 begins the group of sonnets addressed to a 
dark woman whose identity is almost as eagerly sought for as is the 
original of the poet's " Better Angel." 

Two Loves T have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman color'd ill. 

Busy searchers are daily employed in looking up the records of Pem- 
broke's mistresses, but if Pembroke is not the man, surely neither 
is Mary Pitton the woman in the case; besides, in her interesting book, 
Gossip from a Muniment Boom, Lady Newdegate tells us pretty conclu- 
sively that Mistress Fitton was a straw color'd " Blonde." 

There is positively no evidence to link the poet's name with any of 
" Cynthia's maids," but I have often wondered if better results might 
not be obtained by following the rules of modern detective science, as 
laid down by Sherlock Holmes, " never follow an obscure clue when a 
plain one exists." May we not, outside the charmed and improbable 
circles of the Court, find some record of a married woman whose name was 
connected with Shakespeare's and might be with Southampton's as well? 
Her social status would have to be such, that she could come into easy and 
familiar contact with a young nobleman " of Quality " and a player, a 
difficult thing in an epoch when the profession of actress was unknown. 
And yet record exists of just such a woman, the pretty hostess of a 
popular inn, situated between Stratford and London. 

Three almost contemporary notices of Shakespeare's habits, Anthony a. 
Wood's Athenw Oxoniensis, Oldys' Choice Notes, and Aubrey's Brief 
Lives of contemporaries all state that Shakespeare, in his yearly visits 
to Stratford, stopped at an Oxford inn owned by a wealthy wine mer- 
chant, John Davenant, " a great lover of plays and playmaker's, chiefly 
Master Shakespeare," and presided over by his wife, " a very beautiful 
woman," says Aubrey, "of excellent wit and conversation very agreeable." 
He quotes the dramatist's great affection for the two sons of this couple, 
William, afterward Sir William d'Avenant, poet-laureate, and the eldest, 
"Parson Kobert, who hath told me master Shakespeare hath given him 
a hundred kisses." The " pretty wit " of the villager is then quoted who 
replied to William Davenant " then a little school-boy in the town," 
who spoke of his " God-father Shakespeare," " My good lad, beware how 
you take the name of God in vain." Nor does the hint of scandal 
stop there. William Davenant, who at eleven wrote a pretty ode 
on the " Remembrance of Master Shakespeare," spoke among his fa- 
miliars of a closer relation to the bard of Avon, by which, says Aubrey, 
" his mother had a very light report " ; and later, when for the sake of 
greater "fashion" Sir William placed an apostrophe in his name and 
announced that the d'Avenants were an old Norman family, a satirical 
contemporary remarks, " Quite useless, all know that d' Avon-ant comes 
from Avon." There is a peculiar concordance between the picture of 
the wealthy vintner's wife and the " Hostess of the Porpentine " (" Com- 
edy of Errors ") " A wench of excellent discourse, pretty and witty, wild, 
and yet too gentle." It is not the truth of such scandal, but the fact 
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that slander was current, that makes me wonder whether we should 
not look in Oxford for traces of the " dark syren." I have very inter- 
esting- corroborative evidence of this theory which I hope some day 
to publish. 

The same conclusion has been reached through different evidence by 
Mr. Arthur Acheson, who prints in. the appendix to his book Mistress 
Davenant the old satirical poem, " Willobie his Avisa " (1594). This 
poem contains the first printed allusion to Shakespeare as the author of 
" Luerece," and deals with the courtship of the " Brittish Lucrece," Hos- 
tess of the George tavern in Oxford, by a young nobleman, Mr. H. W., 
also called " Harry," and an old player W. S. " Willobie his Avisa " 
is a dull and scurrilous pamphlet, but the fact that it was forbidden by 
the London censor shows that it was highly offensive to some one in 
authority, and it seems quite reasonable to suppose that this lengthy 
and ponderous dramatic dialogue gives us the key to the personalities, 
as its story shows in base and vulgar form a parody of the Tragic Drama 
of the Sonnets. 

None who hears the cry of remorse and anguish in Shakespeare's 
poems can doubt that their author traversed a period of great moral 
suffering. 

The serene atmosphere of his later work seems to attest that he came 
through the fire tempered and ripened. The facts also sustain this hy- 
pothesis and explain his Life's Philosophy, " Men must endure their 
going hence, even as their coming hither, ripeness is all." 

Clara Long worth de Ohambrun. 



A FALLACIOUS THEOKY 

In your issue of last December, Professor Fisher of Yale discusses " Is 
.he Cost of Living Going Higher?" He shows that the necessities of 
life have risen fifty per cent, compared with 1895, and concludes that with 
the yearly large production of gold the cost may go higher and may 
become unbearable. He presents as a remedy " The stabilization of the 
gold dollar." In this he is supported by other authorities. 

His theory is fallacious, which it is necessary to show, as its agitation 
may interfere with, defer or annul the current attempts for currency 
reform, such as happened through agitation for bimetallism in 1894-95. 

I have had occasion elsewhere to point out that any surplus gold goes 
into new enterprises and into commercially backward countries, and that 
thus any decline in its value is arrested and redressed. 

Professor Fisher proposes " a stable dollar," the ratio of which shall 
be changed periodically, to correspond with a changed " average " of 
prices of merchandise as per index numbers. In 1895 we were in panic 
times — other countries were not. We should properly compare prices with 
1910, the period before the complaint began here about the higher cost 
of living. We would find then that prices of commodities have not 
changed considerably. Moreover, some of the most important ones in 
aggregate value, such as cotton and wheat, have declined twenty per 
cent, in recent years, because of larger " supply," while copper and meats 
have risen as much and more because of a larger " demand." Remedies 
running counter to natural laws cannot be effective. 



